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Standard Oil’s Labor 
Democracy ~ 


Before the war it was often facetiously 
remarked and sometimes with considerable 
earnestness that there were only three efficient 
organizations in the world, and the Standard 
Oil Company was included in the list. It is 
with the Standard Oil Company, however, 
that we are at present concerned. This or- 
ganization was one of the first great indus- 
trial corporations, and any changes that this 
company might make would naturally com- 
mand the attention of industry as a whole. 


Elsewhere in. this issue will be found a 
description of Standard Oil’s “New Labor 
Democracy.” ‘The narration is interesting, 
and it may prove the beginning of changed 
and strange conditions as relating to em- 
ployers and employes—their responsibilities 
and their authorities. 
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Objects 

Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schoole 
successful from the start by warning them against ioe pitfalis into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers m otueche experience. The 
contro! is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus + admit so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be cial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central! office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified regard - 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, firms 
or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 
members of the Association. 





Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational . 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


Prom the Constitution—Article III. 

SECTION 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 

SecTion 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or may be interested in the education of their nee. They shall be entitled, through their 
pro “ly accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

office. 

Section 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools conducted, 
by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and attend ali 
genera! meetings of the Association 

Section 4.—Class C iecthiaee shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Clase 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 


° Prom the Constitution—Artide VII. 

Section 1.—The annuai dues of Class A members shall be $100.00 

Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 

SECTION 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New . 
Class A members joining between January Ist and April rst, shall pay first year's dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and July rst, shal! pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July rst and October rst, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
coining between Lmey oh 1st and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
or su — years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
shall be ped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons sha!] 
exist for pot < ar Be members on the roll. 
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IS AMERICAN INDUSTRY CONCERNED ABOUT THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD? 
Interesting developments are taking place for those who care 
to keep abreast of the economic changes caused by the war, or 





due to changes resulting from the war. There is a vast amount 
of speculation as to the state of mind of the so-called business 





man in relation to economic problems and changes. 
One author in a recent interview, referring to the reconstruc- 






tion period after the war, is quoted as saying: “The subject is 





as appropriate for discussion as one on ‘life after death,” and 
a member of the Cabinet, whose department normally, makes a 






survey of trade problems, when questioned on the same subject 





replied: “Business men are thinking relatively little of the re- 
construction period. Their whole energy is taken up with the 
tremendously serious problems of today, and they cannot divide 
their thought between the living vital things and economic specu- 
lation.” The Cabinet member qualified the quotation by stating 
that he was quoting a very close business friend of his, who un- 
derstands business conditions thoroughly. Expressing his own 
ideas, the Cabinet member continued: “On the political side the 
war is becoming more confused each day. What is the use in 
setting up a model or adopting patterns for use later on when 
no one can yet foresee what the world’s geography will be six 
months or a year hence? The best protection for the United 












States for after the war is to win the war now.” 

The above quotations would indicate that the United States 
has failed to profit by the lesson we received, due to our un- 
preparedness for war, and that when the war is over we shall be 
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equally unprepared for the trade struggle, which is sure to fol- 
low. In other words, if we are to rely on the opinions as quoted, 
the United States proposes to go into the reconstruction period 
in as unprepared a condition as possible. 

The writer of the Washington Despatch, from which the 
quotations have been taken, indicates that this condition may 
prove disappointing to those American who have felt that their 
leaders should be active and foresighted and, like Great Britain 
and France, be laying the groundwork of an industrial pro- 
gramme to carry through the demobilization period. But turn- 
ing to other authorities we find a brighter side to the picture. 

Writing in the Stone & Webster Journal (February issue), 
W. H. Burke, while finding no indications that the war is soon 
to end, produces abundant evidence, nevertheless, that the prob- 
lems of the reorganization period which will follow the con- 
clusion of peace are receiving more and more attention in the 
countries engaged. It is Mr. Burke’s judgment, founded on the 
studies he has made, that the question of an adequate labor sup- 
ply—particularly of skilled labor—is likely to be one of the most, 
if not the most important, of the many complicated factors on the 
subject. 

This expected demand for labor will, of course, be contin- 
gent on capital and credit being available to finance the enormous 
amount of work which will require attention when the war ends. 
Mr. Burke argues from the basis that in the rehabilitation of the 
world’s industries and their operation at maximum efficiency the 
relations of capital and labor will not be materially changed. 
In this respect Mr. Burke may be taking too much for granted. 
It is true that organized labor and capital have reached an un- 
derstanding through the War Labor Conferences at Washington, 
which promises to prevent further strikes or walk-outs until 


ne 
peace has come. The basis of this understanding, however, is 


largely one of patriotic motives. Those who participated in the 
War Labor Conferences looked beyond the requirements of mili- 
tary necessity, however, and considered the relations of capital 
and labor from other viewpoints than military necessity. 

The conclusions which the members of the Conference 
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reached were, however, limited to the war period, and had to do 
mainly with labor supply and a reasonable or living wage. 

Ernest Bohn, Secretary of the Central Federated Union of 
New York, is quoted as having said, in commenting on the rec- 
ommendations of the War Labor Committee, that if the recom- 
mendations were adopted by President Wilson they would be 
accepted by all labor unions, and would prevent strikes to the end 
of the war: Further commenting, Mr. Bohn stated that while the 
conclusions reached deprives organized labor of obtaining re- 
dress of grievances by strikes, nevertheless, as a war measure, 
he believed it would prevent any further strikes of consequence 
until peace has been declared. The difficulty in placing any re- 
liance upon the deliberations of the War Labér Conferences as 
being helpful for other than immediate military necessity is found 
in the statements that there will b- -o further serious effort to 
readjust organized labor grievance until the war is over. What 
then? 

There are some industrial institutions which are studying 
and planning not only for the reconstruction period, but having 
in view an amicable and just adjustment of the relations of cap- 
ital and labor so that there may not be cause for strikes and walk- 
outs—on the contrary, that there may be harmory and co-opera- 
tion under some system which will insure full rights to both labor 
and capital. 

The most pronounced effort having this end as the objec- 
tive has been made by the Standard Oil Company. The officials 
of this company, including the president, chairman of the board 
of directors and the directors, invited a committee elected by se- 
cret ballot from the workers to dine with them, and at this dinner 
those present discussed informally, nevertheless earnestly and sin- 
cerely, their mutual problems. As an evidence of good faith, the 
officials announced at this dinner an increase in wages affecting 
about thirty thousand of their workers. But the officials are fully 
aware that increases in wages will not solve all of the problems 
which exist, and which must continue to exist between capital 
and labor until a more equitable system alike to capital and labor 


is worked out and instituted. 
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The ideal now being sought by wise and far-seeing execu- 
tives is a system which will insure fair and just profits upon the 
invested capital and equality of opportunity and equality of re- 
ward, fair and just in its proportions to those who create, by their 
labor, the wealth that is to be divided. Such a system involves 
the whole range of “employe relations,” and it is to this problem 
that our Association is devoting its best thought and effort. 


EDUCATION, NOT WAGES, BASIS OF REAL DEMOCRACY 


As an argument for the school—an argument tending to 
show that the more money spent on the school the greater will 
be the productive power of the citizens—educators are gathering 
a mass of interesting statistics, from the records of the public 
library and other sources, according to Professor H. M. Gill, 
librarian, and president of the Public School Alliance, of New 
Orleans. 

A chart furnished by James M. Dodge, one of the prominent 
manufacturers of the United States and former president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, is being used by 
local educators to stress the importance of thorough training in 
the public schools. The chart shows that the laborer starts at $3 
a week when hesis 16, rises to $10.20 when he is 21, but he goes 
no higher. His potential value at that wage is $10,200. The 
apprentice or shop trained worker starts with the same wages as 
the laborer at 16, but rises more rapidly and is earning $15.80 
by the time he is 24. His potential value at that time is $15,800, 
but he makes no further rise. The trade school graduate start- 
ing at the same point, rises still more rapidly and is earning $22 
per week at 25. He advances perhaps to $25 a week at the age 
of 32, and represents a potential value of $25,000. The grad- 
uate of a technical school upon graduating from college at the 
age of 22 can draw a salary of $13 a week, according to Mr. 
Dodge’s chart. He already has passed the laborer but is still be- 
hind the shop-trained apprentice. He passes the shop-trained 
apprentice, however, during his first year’s employment, but is 
still below the trade school graduate, whom he does not pass until 
his 25th year. From this point on he forges rapidly ahead and 
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at 32 is drawing $43 a week, his potential value being $43,000. 

Much additional data confirming the money value of educa- 
tion is contained in a special article published in the (February, 
1918) issue of the BULLETIN. 

During a recent conference, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Security League, Dr. Talcott Williams of Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Journalism, said: “We cannot make democ- 
racy by fighting alone. Our task is to make democracy possible 
and then let people adopt it through a broader knowledge gained 


through education.” 


TEN REASONS WHY BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD 
TAKE CLASS “A” MEMBERSHIP IN OUR ASSOCIATION 


1. Our Association has to its credit five years of com- 
mendable accomplishment, as shown in the volumes of Proceed- 
ings of our annual conventions and in the bound volumes of 
monthly BULLETINS, 

2. With the close of the world war “employe relations” 
problems will assume an importance heretofore never known. 
Our Association is the only organization that specializes in “em- 
ploye relations” problems. In order to proceed with our work 
efficiently and fully we must have financial support and co-oper- 
ation. 

3. Without such co-operation and financial support the work 
which our Association has been doing and is now doing must 
stop. 

4. Within the past six weeks the Government of the United 
States has twice recognized our Association as an integral part 
of the educational and training system of our country. 

5. Having overcome the deficit with which we have con- 
tended since organization, there is now available sufficient funds 
to undertake a larger measure of constructive work. During the 
present year at least two confidential and two special reports will 


be issued to Class “A” members only. 
6. If our country is to maintain its present position as a 
leader among the other nations of the world, the enormous waste 
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in our industries must be minimized and, where possible, elimi- 
nated. -There must be greater recognition of the value and effec- 
tiveness of co-operation as against destructive competition. In- 
dustrial institutions must contribute to the support of organiza- 
tions of the character of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools so that the industries of our country, may be admin- 
istered efficiently and with a minimum of strife and waste. 

7. When our country entered the war our officers placed our 
Association at the disposal of our Government. The majority 
of the active members have been, and now are, rendering Gov- 
ernment service mostly without remuneration. This again is 
commendable, and calls for the whole-hearted financial support 
and co-operation on the part of industrial institutions of our 
country if the work of our Association is to proceed unhampered. 

8. Adding the value of the confidential reports and the spe- 
cial reports to the service which has been previously rendered 
through the monthly BULLETIN, bound volumes of Proceedings, 
reports of the sub-committees, the exchange of ideas at the an- 
nual conventions and through the Local Chapters, the direct 
return received for the one hundred dollars yearly fee is many 
times that amount. 

9. If our country is to realize its present opportunity there 
must be co-operative effort for immediate military necessity and 
to insure industrial efficiency when the conflict has ceased and 
the struggle for commercial supremacy is upon us. 

10. It will be very encouraging to all our members, and espe- 
cially to those who are working so earnestly and faithfully, to 
keep the activities of our Association up to a high standard dur- 
ing the present crisis if we can announce to them the receipt of 


your membership at this time. 


< 


DEVELOPING A BASIS FOR PERMANENT PROSPERITY 


A writer in the New York Times claims to have London ad- 
vices there is a movement on foot in England which is calculated 
to encourage the creation of trusts and combinations of all sorts 
with the view of the ultimate elimination of the merchant from 
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British trade. It is reported that the movement has the indorse- 
ment of one of the Government departments. The British Board 
of Trade is said to have adopted the plan as its “considered pol- 
icy,” and is sending round the country missionaries who preach 
the gospel of cartels and trusts, and arrange with taxpayers’ 
money for the extinction of the British merchant. 

Manufacturers are being advised that competition is unde- 
sirable, that unless they form trusts they will “go under,” and 
that the sale of their products is no longer safe in private hands. 
They are receiving offers of the services of subsidized commer- 
cial travelers, whose expenses are in large part defrayed by the 
Government. The Board of Trade has offered its co-operation 
in every possible way to the desirable end of concentrating busi- 
ness in the hands of a few powerful combines. 

This movement, so far as can be learned, has neither the 
support of Parliament nor the approval of the business commu- 
nity. The campaign seems to have been officially announced by 
the Board of Trade when it sent speakers to the different indus- 
trial centers to address the members of the different industrial 
associations “on their business duties.” ‘‘The Economist,” an 
English publication, explains that the Board of Trade had been 
watching the commercial movement in foreign countries, and 
appointed a committee, 6n whose report it had adopted the con- 
sidered policy of forming trusts and combines, “or whatever they 
liked to call them.” Competition among British manufacturers, 
it declared, did not do any good to the country, and competition 
must be done away with. 

“The Board of Trade was anxious to give every possible 
assistance in the formation of trusts, and set on foot organiza- 
tions which would enable the British manufacturers to dump 
whenever they felt inclined. What form the combines were to 
take was a matter for the manufacturers themselves to decide; 
and although the immediate concern of the board seems to be the 
export trade, the-trusts will apply to every branch of business— 


home, foreign and colonial.” 
These industrial associations were told that the Board of 
Trade wanted them to join together in an association for selling 
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their goods abroad, and was anxious to supply them with a com- 
mercial traveler—a Government official—who would carry their 
samples round South America, not touting in a vulgar way for 
orders, but accepting on behalf of the members of the associa- 
tion any orders that might be pressed upon him. Half the gen- 
tleman’s expenses were to be paid by the members of the asso- 
ciation and half out of the public revenue, and all the business 
that resulted was to be for the account and benefit of the manu- 
facturers who had enrolled themselves in this semi-official broth- 
erhood. The scheme has so far not been a complete success, as 
two of the largest manufacturing jewelers have refused to join 
in it, but a number of firms have very naturally accepted the 
tempting offer of getting their trade pushed at the public expense, 
and do not conceal the fact that their object is to get rid of the 
merchant and add his profits to their own. It is not an easy thing 
to do, and without direct Government assistance it would prob- 
ably be impossible; but as Government money is behind them 
they are hopeful of good results. 

“There can, we think, be no doubt that the new association, 
if it thrives, will develop into a complete combine, with one single 
selling organization for the whole, controlling both the home and 
the foreign trade. The Board of Trade drummer who is to dis- 
play samples will, no doubt, receive orders for standard articles 
made by twenty or thirty different firms, and if each of these 
firms is selling independently of its fellow-members, the drum- 
mer will find it too invidious a task to apportion the orders among 
his patrons. He will be bound to pool the orders that he takes, 
and so the trade will be fashioned under Government into a com- 
plete and rigid combine, with one selling department, and doubt- 
less in course of time one buying department. 

For the purpose of pointing out something of the revolu- 
tion that this departmental activity proposes to bring about in 
British trade, “The Economist” sets down the following as a few 
of the assumptions on which the policy is based: 

(1) Competition among manufacturers is a bad thing. | 

(2) Combines among manufacturers are good things. 

(3) The work of manufacture can, under proper Govern- 
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ment supervision, be left to private enterprise, but the task of sell- 
ing is too delicate for the individual, and should be intrusted to 
Government officials. 

(4) The merchant is an unnecessary person (semi-officially 
described as a parasite), and the Government is entitled to bring 
about his extinction, and is qualified to take his place. 

(5) The interests of the consumer will be so safe in the 
hands of manufacturing trusts that the Government can neglect 
them, or at least defer them for subsequent consideration. 

Movements along somewhat similar lines are developing in 
the United States, but without the prestige or backing of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce or the Government’s sup- 
port. To the student of economic and trade conditions it would 
seem that unless these combinations or trust trade organizations 
develop a higher efficiency in their selling organization than can 
be shown by other selling organizations, their chances for cor- 
ralling the commerce of Latin America or any other country is 
not especially to be feared. It is hardly to be assumed that Gov- 
ernment in England, or in the United States or elsewhere, in a 
modern progressive nation, will tolerate practises which are un- 
fair to home trade and the home peoples. It will likely be found 
that the organization which is successful in securing trade after 
the war will be the organization which has developed a high state 
of efficiency, and which relies on its efficiency for success rather 
than an organization which hopes for monopoly and Government 
subsidy. . 

There is a movement in the United States, which is com- 
mented upon elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN, which, in 
the judgment of the writer, promises more hopeful results. It is 
the movement inaugurated by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey to work out plans which will insure harmonious relations 
as between the stockholders and the employes of the company. 

At the moment there is an estimated waste in the United 
States of between two and five billions of dollars annually, due 
to labor troubles and unnecessary labor turnover—a turnover 
that profits neither the employer nor the employe. The writer 
understands that the plan inaugurated by the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany will go much further in its final form than has as yet been 
announced. Not only will the new plan secure harmony as be- 
tween the stockholders and the workers, but it will guarantee 
equality in the distribution of the wealth created. The nation 
which succeeds in perfecting such a plan will unquestionably 
retain leadership among the industrial nations of the world. Com- 
menting upon this new development, the New York Times said: 

“Beyond this business reason there are many cases which 
justify belief that captains of industry are genuinely desirous of 
sharing their prosperity with those who helped them to it, thus 
candidly forestalling a demand for ‘social justice’ which could 
not be so easily controlled. A division of profits differs from a 
division of property. Property can be divided but once. Profits 
can be divided so long as they continue. Division of profits, - 
therefore, is in a way an insurance of profits by promoting a dis- 
position to allow or to increase what would be destroyed if the 
property were turned over to those not interested in its preser- 


vation.” 


NEW MEMBERS 
Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received : 
Class “A” 
Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago, Illinois— 
Mr. Robert J. Young. 
‘ 
Class “C” 
Mr. Charles F. Brinckerhoff, New York Central Lines, New 


York City. 2 
Mr. Homer S. Trecartin, The Cortland Electric Company, 


Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Wounded and Training < 


Federal Board for vocational education of wounded Ameri- 
can soldiers estimates that 100,000 out of every million soldiers 
sent to France will be returned during the first year of fighting, 
and that instruction in new lines of industry will be needed for 
20,000 annually who will be physically unable to return to their 
pre-war occupations. 
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STANDARD OIL’S NEW LABOR 
DEMOCRACY 


In Working Out Its Employe Relations the Standard Oil Company 
has Asked Its Employes to Co-operate with Them and to Help 
Decide What These Relations Shall be—Outline of Rules Laid 
Down at the Start. 





When the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey announced 
its $3,000,000 wage increase a few days ago, with the establish- 
ment of far-reaching annuities and sick benefits, and the general 
improvement of living and working conditions at its plants, C. J. 
Hicks, executive assistant to the Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, was asked for further details about the proposed welfare 
work and other plans for the benefit of the employes. Mr. Hicks 
is the man who worked out such details of the new system as 
have been decided upon. 

Mr. Hicks was formerly the Class A representative of the 
International Harvester Company in our Association, and is well 
known to the pioneer members. 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you much,” he said. “You see, we 
don’t know much further detail ourselves.” 

“Haven’t you any charts or tables that map out the details of 
what you are going to do?” 

“Oh, no. Nothing like that at all. We have made out the new 
‘outline of labor relationships,’ which has been submitted to the 
men’s representatives and approved by them. But we have no 
cut-and-dried schemes of welfare work. You see, the company 
and the men are working things out together.” 

With that sentence he summed up the whole idea behind the 
innovations. The company has raised wages; it has established a 
thorough-going system of pensions, benefits and insurance; it is 
installing model sanitary equipment in its plants. But in all the 
further domain of “labor relations,” in all so-called welfare work, 
in housing conditions, in regulations for “hiring and firing,” even 
in future wage adjustments—in all the thousand and one things 
that may come up in the course of a year in even one big indus- 
trial plant the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is not plan- 
ning to “do things for its employes.” The company and the men 
“are working things out together.” 

In the matter of housing, for instance, the procedure to be 
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followed is an example of the system upon which the welfare 
work will be arranged. The company has invested in the new 
Bayonne Housing Corporation the sum of $200,000, of which $50,- 
000 is subscribed by John D. Rockefeller, Sr. It has employed 
an architect who is a well-known expert in the planning of model 
cottages, tenements and workingmen’s dwellings. It proposes to 
build the best houses possible for the men to live in—not, be it 
stated, as a “charity,” but as a simple business plan, with a maxi- 
mum profit of 6 per cent on its investment. But the company’s 
directors, officers and experts will not decide how those houses 
will be built. The men will decide. The architect will submit 
plans to the men’s representatives. 

“We don’t know just what those men out there want,” said 
Mr. Hicks. “We don’t know the exact conditions of their lives 
and their tastes and the conveniences and plans they prefer. The 
architect doesn’t know. What he will do is prepare several plans 
and submit them to the men. What he says, and what we say, 
is: ‘Do you like this? Or do you like that better? Or just what 
do you think is best? You know what you want, so you choose.’ 

“That is the system upon which we are going to work out 
this whole thing. We cannot tell what we are going to do for 
the men, because we are not going to do things ‘for’ them in the 
old sense; we are going to do things with them, with their co- 
operation and judgment. The biggest thing that happened the 
other night was the meeting itself—the establishment of a joint 
conference that will make future decisions and adjustments. 
Here,” and Mr. Hicks picked up a big poster notice lying on his 
desk, “here is the crux of the whole matter. This is the announce- 
ment of the elections. These were posted in all the New Jersey 
plants.” 

The notice read as follows: 

“STANDARD Ort CompANy (NEW Jersey), EacGLE Works 
“Announcement to Employes: 

“This company invites the co-operation of every employe in 
seeing to it that its long established policy for fair treatment of 
all employes in matters pertaining to wages and working condi- 
tions is maintained, and the company, on its part, desires to co* 
operate as far as may be helpful with each employe in his plans 
to provide satisfactory living and social conditions for himself 
and family. 

“In order that each employe at the Eagle Works may be 
enabled to thus co-operate most effectively, the company invites 
employes to elect from their own number, by secret ballot, men 
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in whom they have confidence, who shall represent them in deal- 
ing with officers and other representatives of the company in mat- 
ters of mutual interest, this election to be on the general basis of 
one representative to every 150 employes, with at least two rep- 
resentatives in each division of the works. 

“The persons thus selected by the employes will be their 
duly accredited representatives at a joint meeting with the rep- 
resentatives of the company, which it is proposed to hold at 26 
Broadway, New York, April 1, 1918, for the purpose of get- 
ting better acquainted and of discussing matters of mutual con- 
cern. They will also be the accredited representatives of the em- 
ployes at all subsequent meetings, and in all matters of co-opera- 
tion between the company and its employes, until the employes 
shall designate some other person to represent them. It is there- 
fore highly important that the employes choose with the utmost 
care those of their number in whom they have most confidence. 

“To facilitate this election employes of the Eagle Works have 
been grouped into divisions as follows: 


No. of Rep- 
Division. Including resentatives. 
First: 
Blacksmiths, boilermakers, tinsmiths............ 2 
Second: 
Carpenters, painters, MasOMs .........cscseseee 2 
Third : 
Electricians, machinists, pipefitters.......... ous 2 
Fourth: 
CR TI oss Sadalce cect écacee secceeeatn 2 
Fifth: 
Filter houses, paraffine department, stillmen and 
CUE oa oct cintensdosdtlesisvenebb nets 2 
Sixth: 
Boiler and still, firemen and boiler cleaners...... 2 
Seventh: 
Coemaree Games os o0ccscccsensavesasuces 2 
14 


“This election will be held according to the following plan 
on the day and night of Wednesday, March 27, 1918, in order 
that both the day and night shifts may have an opportunity to 


vote. 
“Each employe who is a wage-earner will be handed a bal- 


lot by the timekeeper, on which he will be asked to write or have 
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written as his choice the names of as many fellow-workers in 
his division as the number of representatives such division is en- 
titled to. He should name not more than one from a department, 
in cases where a division includes more than: one department. 
This ballot will be deposited in a ballot box and counted by the 
timekeeper, and the employes of each division are requested to 
select one of their own number to aid in_supervising the election. 
The result of the election shall be posted in each division, and 
the two or more in each division receiving the highest number of 
ballots shall be declared elected as representatives, provided that 
in divisions including more than one department no department 
shall have more than one representative. 

“Each employe is urged to participate in this election in or- 
der that representatives may be selected as the result of a full 
and free choice on the part of the employes. 

“W.C. TEaGLe, President. 

“Approved—A. C. Beprorp, Chairman of the Board. 

“March 25, 1918.” 

In the establishment of a new régime in the plants—beyond 
the raising of wages and the allotment of benefits and annuities 
—this call to an election is practically all that the company itself 
decided upon and of itself did. As a matter of fact, the annuity 
plan was also approved by the men. True, there will be new 
houses at Bayonne—but, as has been stated, the men will decide 
upon the plans. True, too, an elaborate “Outline of Labor Re- 
lationships” was drawn up and accepted at the meeting on April 
1. It was accepted, not by the company alone but by the joint 
conference 6f directors, superintendents, foremen, and the repre- 
sentatives of the men. In that lies the foundation of the Stand- 
ard Oil “industrial democracy” inaugurated by the company. 
How far the idea will spread no one can foretell. 

The working out of industrial democracy in the New Jersey 
plants includes four features that are especially conspicuous. 
The first is the representative government idea, as set forth in 
the call to the election and the establishment of the joint con- 
ference. 

“Our point is,” explained Mr. Hicks, “that we now havea 
group of men who know the needs of the plant and the men out- 
side of it, and can tell us what those needs are, so that we can all 
work together to meet them.” 

The formal notice in regard to joint conferences in the com- 
pany’s “Outline of Labor Relationships” reads: 

“Joint conferences of employes’ representatives and com- 
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pany representatives shall be held at each of the works at least 
quarterly to discuss any matters of mutual interest. A general 
conference of all employes’ representatives from the various 
works and the company representatives shall be held annually at 
the call of the President. At all joint conferences the number of 
company representatives shall not exceed the number of em- 
ployes’ representatives.” 

At the recent election of employes’ representatives 92.2 per 
cent of the total number of wage-earners voted. 

The second outstanding feature of the new plan is that in 
the future all adjustments will be taken up in joint conference. 
The elected representatives of employes and men in the com- 
pany will make all wage adjustments. The paragraph establish- 
ing this reads: 

“Future wage adjustments shall be made in joint confer- 
ences between the employes’ representatives in the divisions af- 
fected and representatives of the company, such adjustments to 
be subject to the approval of the Board of Directors.” 

In this connection it may be noted that a special promotions 
board has for some time past made semi-annual adjustments of 
the payment of salaried employes. The rearrangements an- 
nounced and passed upon at the meeting of April 1 had to do only 
with the wage-earners. 

The third noteworthy item in the new scheme is the assur- 
ance of justice in the matter of discharges and suspensions. Here 
the men will have two initial safeguards; there is a clear list of 
offenses for which employes may be suspended or dismissed ; the 
foreman holds no summary rights, even against such offenders. 
If that is not enough to assure fair dealing, the workman has the 
right of appeal. 

“It has long been a cause for complaint among wage-earners 
that they were completely in the hands of the foreman,” said Mr. 
Hicks. “Our aim has been absolutely to do away with any such 
sense of injustice. 

“In the first place, the list of offenses for which a man may 
be dismissed or suspended has been approved by the men through 
their representatives. They say: “That’s right ; if a man does that, 
or that, or that, he ought to be fired.” But even so, the rule is 
merely that he may be discharged or suspended—not that he must 
be. And if he is, the foreman can’t do it alone.” 

The section dealing with “discipline” in the outline of labor 
relationships is in detail as follows: 

As to discharges: 
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(a) The following is a list of offenses for which an employe 
may be suspended or dismissed without further no- 
tice; this list to be posted conspicuously in each 
department : 

OFFENSES FOR WHICH AN EMPLOYE MAY BE SUSPENDED OR 
DISMISSED WITHOUT FURTHER NOTICE 

1. Violation of any law: 

Special attention is called to the following: 

(a) Carrying concealed weapons; fighting or attempting 
bodily injury to another; drunkenness; conduct 
which violates the common decency or morality of 
the community. 

(b) Stealing, or malicious mischief resulting in the in- 
jury or destruction of property of other employes or 
of the company. 

(c) Cruelty to animals, the property of other employes 
or of the company. 

2. Violations of the following safety rules: 

(a) Carelessness in regard to accident and safety of fel- 
low-workmen. 

(b) Riding on standard or narrow-gauge equipment or 
on any moving machinery where not assigned. 

(c) Running up blocks on cranes. 

(d) Violation of rules governing employes in repairing 
or oiling of moving machinery. 

(e) Failure to wear safety goggles that have been pro- 
vided. 

(f) Smoking or carrying matches other than safety 
matches, or having open lights or fires within pre- 
scribed limits where such practice is forbidden. 

3. Failure to immediately report accidents or personal injuries 
to the dcicgated authority wherever possible. 

4. Insubordination (including refusal or failure to perform 
work assigned), or use of profane or abusive language 
toward fellow employes or officials of the company. 

5. Absence from duty without notice to and permission from 
superintendent or foreman, except in case of sickness or 
cause beyond his control of a character that prevents 
his giving notice. 

6. Harboring a disease that on account of his own carelessness 
will endanger fellow-workmen. 

7. Changing working place without orders or prowling around 
the works away from assigned place. 

8. Falsifying or refusing to give testimony when accidents are 
being investigated, or for false statements when appli- 
cation and physical examination is being made. 

9. Neglect or carelessness resulting in danger to railroad equip- 
ment, or neglect of car dropper to properly set brakes 
on railroad cars in his charge. 

10. Wilful neglect in care or use of company’s property. 
11. Obtaining material at storehouse or other assigned places on 
fraudulent orders. 
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12. Sleeping while on duty. 

13. Offering or receiving money or other valuable consideration 
in exchange for a job, better wor king place or any change 
in working condition. 

14. Introduction, possession, or use on the property of the com- 
pany of intoxicating liquors. 

15. Habitual use of drugs or their introduction or possession on 
the property of the company. 

For other offenses not on the above list employe shall not be 
discharged without first having been notified that a repetition of 
the offense will make him liable to dismissal. Such notice may 
be given by the foreman, who shall forthwith send a copy of such 
notification to the Employment Department. 

Foremen finding that the interests of the business require 
the suspension or dismissal of an employe for the commission of 
any one of the posted list of offenses, or for the commission of 
any other offense after warning notice has been given, shall re- 
port the case fully to the Employment Department. This depart- 
ment, after investigation, may approve the proposed suspension, 
or arrange to transfer the employe, or, if the facts warrant, dis- 
charge him after securing the approval of the Superintendent of 
the Works. 

A list of suspensions and discharges, together with the rea- 
sons therefor, shall be forwarded to the Manufacturing Depart- 


ment monthly. 
In fixing the right of appeal, the outline lays down that: 


“Any employe who feels that he has been unjustly treated 
or subjected to any unfair conditions, has the right of appeal to 
the general superintendent and the higher officials of the com- 
pany, provided that he shall first seek to have the matter adjusted 
by conference, in person or through his regularly elected repre- 
sentative, with the foreman or the Employment Department.” 

“You see,” Mr. Hicks pointed out, “he doesn’t have to go to 
the foreman at all if he doesn’t want to. His elected representa- 
tive can act for him.” 

The matter of assured justice in one’s job is so closely con- 
nected with “hiring” as well as with “firing” that the provisions 
for employment come under this same item. The section on the 
Employment Department explains itself: 

This department will be organized at each of the works, the 
official in charge to be responsible to the Superintendent of the 
works, and to have the following duties: 

I. To engage all new employes: 

(a) This will involve keeping in touch with the foremen and 
Superintendents, and being fully advised as to the employment 
needs in each department. 

(b) Applicants should be judged from the following stand- 


points: 
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(1) Follow such limitations as to age as may be established 
by the Board of Directors from time to time. 

(Z) No discrimination to be made on account of member- 
ship or non-membership in any church, society, fraternity or 
union. 

(3) Ascertain by personal interview whether applicant is 
qualified intellectually and by experience for the particular work 
under consideration. The result of such interview to be recorded 
on regular blanks and kept for the purpose of future record. 

(4) If applicant is satisfactory in the above respects, refer 
him to the company surgeon for physical examination in accord- 
ance with established rules. No employe to be engaged unless 
he passes satisfactorily such physical examination. All cases of 
doubt or uncertainty in this respect to be referred to the Superin- 
tendent for decision. 

II. To act as clearing house in transfers of employes from 
departments where work is slack to other departments needing 
men. 

III. Employes should be encouraged to come to the Em- 
ployment Department for friendly counsel in personal matters, or 
in case they have valid reasons for desiring to be transferred to 
work in another department. 

The fourth outstanding feature of the new “industrial de- 
mocracy” is that exemplified in the arrangement regarding the 
houses at Bayonne, and set forth in the first paragraph of the no- 
tice of the election. The company wishes to co-operate as far as 
is helpful in the provision of satisfactory living and social con- 
ditions for the employes and their families; but it is of no mind 
to ram such satisfactions down its workmen’s throats while the 
workmen, willy-nilly, express their gratitude. Such a spirit, even 
in the slightest detail of “helpfulness,” would negative the whole 
idea of the new plan. The workmen are to have model houses, 
but they are, through their elected representatives, to choose the 
model themselves. That is why Mr. Hicks says that he cannot 
tell much about future developments in welfare work. The men 
are encouraged to discuss personal matters with the Employment 
Department. The Joint Conference will take up needs and ideas 
and desires. Out of all this will grow the natural action that the 
men themselves want. a 

Sanitary improvements in the Bayonne, Bayway and Eagle 
plants consist in the installment of complete modern equipment 
in washhouses, lockers and the like. 

The plan for annuities and benefits is in part as follows: 


This plan shall be administered under the direction of the 
Board of Directors, by a committee appointed by the board, 
known as the “Annuities and Benefit Committee.” 
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This committee shall * * * determine conclusively, for all 
parties, all questions arising in the administration of this plan, 
with the exception that all decisions concerning the granting of 
regular and special annuity allowances shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. 

All employes of this company are eligible for retirement on 
annuity under the following conditions: 

(a) Regular Retirement: 

All men who have reached the age of 65 years, and women, 
55 years, and who have been 20 years or longer in the service, 
shall be retired on a regular allowance, unless, in individual cases, 
at the request of the employe, some later date is fixed by the 
Board of Directors for such retirement. 

(b) Retirement at Request of Employe or at Discretion of 
Board: 

Any man who has reached the age of 55 years, or any woman 
50 years, who has been 30 years or longer in the service, or any 
man who has reached the age of 60 years, who has been 20 years 
or longer in the service, may be retired on a regular allowance, 
either at his or her request, with the approval of the board, or, 
without the request of the employe, at the discretion of the board. 

(c) Retirement at Discretion of Board: 

Any employe who has been ten years or longer in the service 
and who by physical examination is shown to be permanently 
totally incapacitated for service, or whose retirement on account 
of advancing years is, in the judgment of the board, advisable, 
may, at the discretion of the board, be retired and granted a regu- 
lar or a special allowance. 

The payments for regular allowances which the board may 
authorize under this plan shall be as follows: 

For each year of .ctive service an allowance of 2 per cent 
of the average annual pay during the ten years next preceding re- 
tirement ; but no regular allowance shall be less than $300 per an- 
num or more than 75 per cent. of average annual pay. 

Illustration: A retired employe whose annual pay during the 
ten years next preceding his retirement has averaged $1,080, or 
$90 per month, and whose period of service under the rules has 
been twenty-five years, will receive 50 per cent of $90, or $45 per 
month. 

The amount and duration of each special allowance shall be 
determined by the board. 

Annuities are to be paid monthly by check to the order of the 
annuitant, mailed to his or her address. 

Annuities terminate at the death of an employe, but the board 
may, at its discretion, in the case of annuitants not entitled to 
death benefits, continue the annuity to needy dependents for a 
period not to exceed one year, payment or payments to be made 
in such manner as the board may direct. 

(d) No one retired under this plan shall be barred from en- 
gaging in any business not prejudicial to the interests of this com- 
pany, but he cannot re-enter the service. 
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The death benefits, in case of an employe’s death by sick- 
ness, shall be payable to beneficiaries in the following order of 
preference: The employe’s (a) widow or widower; (b) children 
in equal shares. Payment to be made to surviving parents and 
adult children as trustees for the equal benefit of the employe’s 
children. Should any child have died before the employe, his or 
her share shall revert in equal parts to such child’s children then 
living; (c) parents or the survivor of them; (d) other blood re- 
lation dependent upon the employe to the extent of at least 20 
per cent of his or her wages. 

In cases where no person included in the first four classes 
above is dependent upon the employe to the extent of at last 20 
per cent of his or her wages, the employe may, with the written 
consent of the company, designate a beneficiary outside of the 
above four classes, in which case the amount of insurance shall 
be $500. 

Death from accident (incurred while on duty) : 

For employe without regard to length of service whose death 
is caused by accidental injury incurred while the employe was en- 
gaged in the actual performance of the duties of his occupa- 
tion. * * * 

Upon receipt of satisfactory proof of the death of an em- 
ploye eligible to death benefits, preliminary payment not exceed- 
ing $150 will be made to cover the funeral expenses ; the remain- 
ing amount due will be paid to the beneficiaries in twelve equal 
monthly installments, unless at the discretion of the company it 
may appear desirable to make payment in one lump sum, or in 
such number of installments as may be better fitted to the needs 
of the beneficiary. * * * 

For disability of more than seven days resulting from sick- 
ness (including accidental injury not incurred in actual perform- 
ance of duty of employe’s occupation), for all employes of one 
year’s service {at least thirteen weeks of which shall be continu- 
ous service immediately preceding the disability), benefits of one- 
half wages, in monthly or bi-weekly installments, will be paid as 
follows: 

(a) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
one year but less than two years, not exceeding six weeks. 

(b) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
two years but less than three years, not exceeding eleven weeks. 

(c) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
three years but less than four years, not exceeding sixteen weeks. 

(d) For employe whose term of service has been more than . 
four years but less than five years, not exceeding twenty-one 
weeks. 

(e) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
five years but less than six years, not exceeding twenty-six weeks. 

(f£) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
six years but less than seven years, not exceeding thirty-one 


weeks. 
(g) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
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seven years but less than eight years, not exceeding thirty-six 
weeks. 

(h) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
eight years but less than nine years, not exceeding forty-one 
weeks. 

(i) For employe whose term of service has been more than 
nine years but less than ten years, not exceeding forty-six weeks. 

(j) For employe whose term of service has been ten years 
and over, not exceeding fifty-two weeks. 

In case total and permanent disability results, benefits for 
employes in class (j) will be continued for an additional twenty- 
six weeks. * * 

Successive ee of sickness disability shall be counted to- 
gether as one period in computing the period during which the 
employe shall be entitled to benefits, except that any sickness oc- 
curring after an employe has been continuously engaged in the 
performance of duty for thirteen weeks shall be considered as a 
new sickness and not as part of any disability which preceded the 
last period of thirteen weeks. * * * 

Section 1. The rights to benefits under this plan will con- 
tinue only during the period that employe is in the service of the 
company, except as otherwise herein stated. Employes retired 
on annuity after the adoption of this plan, but not those previously. 
retired, will be considered as “in the service” for the purpose of 
death benefits. All employes heretofore or hereafter retired by 
annuity will not be entitled to sickness or accident benefits. * * * 

Disabled employes must take proper care of themselves, and, 
when needed, have medical attention, at their own expense, by a 
legally qualified physician. Benefits will be discontinued to em- 
ployes who refuse or neglect to follow the recommendations of 
the company doctor. 

Mr. Hicks announced at the meeting on April 1 that insur- 
ance policies to be taken out by the company for its employes 
would not necessarily lapse when the employe left the service, but 
he could continue the policy himself by paying the required 
premiums, without further medical examination. 

The new increase of wages is stated in the following notice 
posted at the plants: 

Effective April 1 an increase will be made averaging 10 per 
cent in rates of pay, applicable to all wage-earners except first- 
class bricklayers and watchmen, whose rates will be increased 5 
per cent, and lead-burners, whose rates were previously increased. 
On account of the urgent demands for output due to war condi- 
tions, beginning as soon after April 8 as practicable, and subject 
to supplies of material being available, the mechanical department 
will until further notice be given an opportunity to work fifty-six 
hours per week, and time and one-half will be paid for all work 
in excess of the present schedule of forty-eight hours per week. 


The amount is roughly estimated at $3,000,000 a year. In 
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the last two years and seven months the company has——including 
this latest advance—made total increases in wages averaging 79 
per cent in all classes of labor and 98 per cent in common labor. 


NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR MEMBERS 


“The Taylor System in Franklin Management,” by Major George 
D. Babcock, Production Manager of the H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company. Published by The Engineering 
Magazine Company, New York. Price, $3.00. 

As indicated by the title this book is a recital of the applica- 

tion of the Taylor method to shop management in the H. H. 

Franklin Company and the results that were obtained. The Tay- 

lor System is too well known to our readers to require a descrip- 

tion, but its application can be made in various ways. Chapter X 

of the book is devoted to a summary of the results attained in the 

Franklin plant during the five years that the system has been in 

operation. We quote from this chapter the following sentences: 

“A spirit of co-operation and mutual respect permeates the shops. 

Capital and Labor seem to have buried the hatchet, as is evidenced 

by the freedom from all labor troubles.” BULLETIN readers es- 

pecially interested in shop management will find this book un- 
usually interesting. 

“Printing for School and Shop,” by Frank S. Henry, Instructor in 
Printing, Philadelphia Trades School. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Price not.quoted. 
According to the census of 1910, printing ranked sixth among 

the important industries of the United States and gave employ- 
ment to over 258,000. This book is an excellent text-book for 
corporation schools interested in the art of printing, and also for 
trade schools. It develops constructively and in great detail the 
printing art. The book is written, however, in very readable 
form, and will prove a valuable addition to the library of any 
of our readers who are interested in the subject which it treats. 

“Making Advertising Pay,” by Harold F. Eldridge, Advertising 
Manager The State, Columbia, S. C. Published by the au- 
thor. : 
The first edition of this book was issued over a year ago, 

and the demand has been sufficient to justify a second edition. 

Any author who can treat progressively and constructively the 

art of advertising and point out its great force in modern life is 

worthy of a hearing. Mr. Eldridge at times in the development 
of his work goes outside ‘his subject and treats advertising both 
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economically and socially. The book is interesting to every one 
who cares to keep abreast of the psychology of up-to-date adver- 
tising, and will prove of a special value to those more directly 
concerned with advertising and marketing. The price of the book 
is $1.50 net, plus 14 cents postage, and it’s worth it. 


Extracts from an Address by Charles M. Schwab Before the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress at Detroit 


I wonder if you stop to think or realize what this great 
United States is, and has been, and is going to be. Speaking 
from a purely material point of view this time, I want to call 
attention to the fact that today practically one-third of the wealth 
of the whole world is in the United States. How many of you 
realize this? Nature has endowed us with the materials—the 
coals, the ores, the limes, the everything, that go into manufac- 
ture—in an abundant way, in a way that no other country in 
the world enjoys. Nature has provided us with the most fertile 
land, and above all, Nature and training have prepared and 
given to the American people a spirit, an enthusiasm, a heart, 
a loyalty and a love for this country that is second to none in 
the world. 

I have no interest with, belief in, or part with the man who 
is preaching economy to the extent that it will jeopardize indus- 
try. Without prosperous times this war cannot be financed, and 
we cannot have prosperous times if we are going to economize 
to such an extent that the people who have their money and 
their capital invested in industry are not going to make good re- 
turns out of their industry. 

The labor problem is far from being solved, but if the 
managers of industry can develop some universal plan which 
will make labor not only well-paid but happy in doing the work 
itself, one of the greatest possible boons to mankind will have 
been realized. 

I am looking forward eagerly to the coming of peace and 
the opening of the greatest era of constructive effort and rapid 
development of civilization which mankind has ever known. 


“T know that love is never wasted, 
Nor truth, nor the breath of a prayer; 

And the thought that goes forth as a blessing 
Must live as a joy in the air.” 
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PROFIT SHARING PLAN OF MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


Records of Eighteen Months’ Experience Show That Benefits Have 
Been Derived by Both the Corporation and Its Many Employes. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, employing nearly 20,000 
workers, have had in operation for nearly two years a profit- 
sharing plan that has worked even more beneficially than its pro- 
jectors anticipated. Records just compiled show that 91 per cent 
of the eligible employes now participate in what is officially known 
as the “Employes Savings and Profit-Sharing Pension Fund.” 

On the basis of 5 per cent of their salaries, none being per- 
mitted to deposit more than $150 per annum, the employes have 
paid into the treasury about $439,500 during the eighteen months 
of the fund’s operation. In the same period of time the com- 
pany, as its share, and based upon 5 per cent of its net profits 
without deduction of dividends to stockholders, has contributed 
to the fund $1,318,712.97. For the fiscal year ended December 
31, 1917, the total profits of the corporation amounted to $19,- 
002,810. The amount contributed to the profit-sharing fund by 
the company was $905,484. Participants in the profit-sharing 
plan were not called upon to bear any portion of Federal taxa- 
tion. The company, after paying into the profit-sharing fund 
5 per cent on $19,002,810, deducted the amount required for Fed- 
eral income and excess profit taxes—$4,882,882.38. There re- 
mained to the corporation net profits of $14,119,927.68. The ac- 
tion of the company resulted in a net saving of about $155,000 to 
the participants in the fund. 

“Inasmuch as there was no suggestion of an excess-profits 
tax at the time the profit-sharing plan was put into operation,” 
explained Albert H. Loeb, Vice-President, “the officials of the 
company felt it would be a little unfair to charge the participants 
with their share of the tax, for it was an impost that had never 
been contemplated, and for which no provision had been made.” 

The joint contributions of the company and the employes to 
the fund, aggregating thus far $1,758,212.97, have all been in- 
vested in stock of the corporation and placed to the credit of the 
respective employes participating. The contributions of the com- 
pany to the fund are made annually, and are credited pro rata to 
participating persons in the proportion which the amount de- 
posited by each employe during the preceding year for which the 
company has contributed bears to the total amount deposited by 
all employes during the year. With the completion of the annual 
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audit of the books a few weeks ago a statement was sent to each 
depositor showing his or her exact status. 

Here is a typical statement based upon the largest amount 
which any one employe may deposit in the course of a year. It 
will be seen that for every dollar deposited by the employe in 
1917 the company made a contribution of $3.02: 


TYPICAL STATEMENT—SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
EMPLOYES SAVINGS AND PROFIT SHARING PENSION FuND, 
DECEMBER 31, 1917 














John Jones, Dept. 
Appended herewith is a statement of your account, showing 
the amount of money with which you have been credited and also 
the number of shares of Sears, Roebuck & Co. common capital 
stock in which this money has been invested. 
JuLrus RosENWALD, 
ALBERT H. Logs, 
O. C. DoERING, 
Joun H. MULLEN, 
Mrs. A. Rupp Brooker, 















Trustees. 
Amount. Shares. 
ee Te. Be. Be bs dv ocvekcsavsenser $306.75 1.737 
ORI TOE BUG h nndceiveicactionsiviad 33.91 
eats tht Wk ni cco asadctaieeie 150.00 | 4.253 
Company’s contribution for 1917 ($3.02 per $1 
SED 6.0 hedstosinsiarinseoapeneece 453.00 a 
Dalat TH. Be, Ts 4s 0ssecavesvecudecess $943.66 5.990 






The total amount to your credit, including your own sav- 
ings, is invested in and represented by the number of shares shown 
above. 

Participation in the profit-sharing plan is voluntary. Every 
employe is eligible after three years of service. The limit of $150 
a year was deemed advisable, so that the higher salaried employes 
might not participate too largely in the fund. 

A depositor who has completed ten years of service is en- 
titled at any time to withdraw all money and securities credited 
to his account, including the company’s contributions, but a de- 
positor who has not completed ten years of service is entitled to 
withdraw only the amount he has deposited in cash, plus 5 per 
cent per annum, compounded semi-annually. It has been found 
that this restriction has a marked tendency to hold a man to his 
job. 
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In the case of a woman depositor exception to this rule is 
made if after five years’ service she leaves to be married. In 
that event she becomes entitled to her full share in the fund, in- 
cluding the portion contributed by the company. Many of the 
girls are purposely delaying their marriages until they have com- 
pleted five years of service. 

When a depositor dies his or her estate, or such beneficiaries 
as the depositor may have designated, becomes entitled to the full 
amount credited. A depositor who once withdraws cannot re- 
enter the fund, which is handled and invested under the direction 
of a board of five trustees selected by the directors. of the com- 
pany, three to be officers or directors, and two to be employes. 

The total number of employes participating in the plan since 
its inception is 8,470. Male employes show a percentage of 57.2, 
and females 42.8 per cent. During the whole period 21.46 per 
cent of men who joined have dropped out, while the percentage of 
women who have withdrawn is 17.14. The reasons assigned for 
men dropping out of the fund are as follows: 


Per Cent. 
Military service 


Poor health 

Pensioned 

Entering business for self 
Unwilling to continue payments 
Leaving for another position 


The percentage of females who have dropped out, and the 
causes therefor, are as follows: 
Per Cent. 
Marriage 
Household duties 
Mission work 
Death 


The percentage of the 8,470 employes who have joined the 
plan since its inception to the total of employes eligible to par- 
ticipate is 88.9 per cent. The percentage of eligible employes now 
participating is as follows: 
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Per Indi- 
Cent. viduals. 
RG en rT eee 98 or 5,617 
Main plant, including branches......... 97.9 or 6,169 
Main plant, including factories......... 90.7 or 6,240 
Present total membership ............. 91.7 or 6,809 


“The plan has worked out unqualifiedly to the satisfaction 
of the company,” said Mr. Loeb, “and has more than met the ex- 
pectations of Mr. Rosenwald and his associates. It really has 
worked out much better than we had any idea of. The secret 
of its success lies in the fact that it gets us closer to our people 
and they closer to us. We are rapidly becoming one great, happy 
family, closely bound together for our mutual welfare and 
benefit.” 

He explained that for a number of years the company had 
been giving to its older employes substantial recognition once a 
year in the guise of anniversary gifts. Under the present plan 
an employe receiving a salary not exceeding $1,500 a year, after 
five years of service, receives 5 per cent of his annual salary on 
the anniversary date of his employment. Each year this amount 
is increased 1 per cent until the amount reaches 10 per cent, 
which is paid annually thereafter. This custom of anniversary 
gifts is still in vogue, in addition to the profit-sharing plan. 

“How does the plan seem to work out from the point of view 
of the employe?” Mr. Loeb was asked. 

“That is a pretty difficult question to answer,” he replied. 
“I think, though, that all our employes feel about the same way 
as the printers and pressmen who have met and passed resolu- 
tions expressing their appreciation. We employ about 200 print- 
ers and about 125 pressmen. The employes of Department 135, 
Typographical Union men, recently met and expressed their grati- 
tude to the firm for allowing full time during the five days’ shut- 
down ordered by the Fuel Administrator and ‘for conducting the 
most remarkable profit-sharing fund ever devised by any em- 
ployer of labor. This fund enables the workers to provide against 
the day when their usefulness may be impaired, enabling them to 
live in comfort in their declining years. To the younger persons 
it offers an opportunity to some day become employers on their 
own account; and, with the splendid example set by the firm, let 
us hope, equally humane and just to those who may work for 
them.’ ” 

The pressmen had passed resolutions of a like tenor. In other 
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departments visited by the writer of this article there was evi- 
dent a disposition to praise the profit-sharing plan. Only one man 
could be found who had withdrawn from the fund. He was 
somewhat hazy as to just what had led him to get out, and ex- 
pressed regret over his withdrawal. 





Pass the Webb Bill 


(From the Saturday Evening Post) 

Foreign trade takes care of itself now. Broadly speaking, 
there is no question of finding markets, but only a question of 
finding ships and goods to meet the demand. Of course that 
condition will end with the war, and we are still unprepared 
to engage on even terms with our competitors in the fight for 
markets that will ensue. 

Ambassador Gerard closely studied the network of com- 
binations and co-operations by which German manufacturers 
presented a united front to competitors in foreign trade, and 
which powerfully assisted them to gain a place in that trade 
second only to England’s. His recent book on Germany records 
this opinion: 

“The only thing that can maintain a fair price for the prod- 
ucts of American firms, mines and manufactures after the war 
is permission to combine for selling abroad. . . . The Webb Bill 
should be passed.” 

And England, learning the lesson from Germany, has been 
moving toward combination and co-operation in. foreign selling. 
With over_five million hands withdrawn from productive indus- 
try, British exports are about up to the pre-war level. 

It is only our big, rich combinations, like the Steel, Oil and 
Harvester Trusts, that can meet combined foreign competition 
on equal terms. 

The situation has been well understood for three years. So 
long as American concerns act separately, while their competitors 
act unitedly, we start the race with a handicap. War may end 
any day and we are still unprepared for the commercial com- 
petition that is bound to follow. After permission has been 
given, it takes time to organize. 

In so clear a case Congress should have given the permis- 
sion long ago; but the Webb Bill, authorizing combinations for 
foreign selling only, is still in some pigeonhole. It ought to be 
passed promptly at the next session. Only a silly and thread- 
bare sentiment against any combination for any purpose—which 
the war has made doubly ridiculous—stands in the way. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Some Interesting Developments are Reported This Month for Busy 
Readers—The Value of the Information Brought to the Atten- 
tion of Our Members Lies More in the Application Than Merely 
in the Absorption of the Knowledge—This Feature of the 
“Bulletin” is Intended as an Open Forum—“Get and Give”— 
Please Send to the Editor Brief Constructive Accounts of Your 
Experiences and the Results Obtained. 





The Progressive Employer’s Attitude Toward Education and 
Training 

The Mountain States Monitor, the house organ of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, with headquar- 
ters at Denver, in its March issue reproduces President Dietz’s 
page from the February BULLETIN, and comments as follows: 

“This represents the attitude towards education that the pro- 
gressive employer of today is taking—not only that somewhat in- 
tangible employer, ‘the Company,’ but particularly those progres- 
sive major and minor executives who individually come in direct 
contact with the workers. 

“Our Educational Plan has made very satisfactory progress 
during the past year—thanks to the enthusiasm of the many em- 
ployes who have kept up an active interest as students. Many 
of the earlier students have been called to serve their country in 
a military capacity in defense of democracy, but many of those 
who, from an equal sense of duty and patriotism, have remained 
behind to fulfill the industrial requirements of our country, have 
continued to take advantage of the plan as an aid in their per-' 
sonal development. 

“Many additional students have been enrolled, and the list 
of certificates appearing in this issue of The Monitor shows that 
our territory is well represented. In fact, there are 155 cities 
and towns represented by students in the courses. We received 
4,300 papers from students and issued 330 certificates during 
1917. This represents much personal time spent by the students 
and displays an eagerness among the employes to embrace every 
opportunity of helpfulness in personal development. 

“Included in this month’s list of certificates issued are the 
names of three women students who have taken up this work and 
graduated from one of the courses. There are thirteen other 
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women employes enrolled who are making very satisfactory 
progress. Several of them are doing very creditable work in the 
technical plant courses. This indicates the favorable attitude 
toward one of the objects of the plan, which is to offer an oppor- 
tunity for employes of every class to gain knowledge of the busi- 
ness as a whole.” 





Outline of a Plan for Conducting Trade Apprenticeship Courses 


A course for training skilled men from the industries in the 
art of teaching has recently been started at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology as a result of a recommendation from the 
Committee of the Trade Apprenticeship Section of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of our Association. 

C. E. Hedden, Assistant Professor of Vocational Education 
of the Institute, is in charge of the course. In a letter Mr. Hed- 
den states: 

“T should consider the course should be at least of one year’s 
duration, totaling ninety-six hours. Of this time probably twenty- 
four hours should be given to the subject of the principles of 
teaching, with some reference to class-room management; edu- 
cational psychology as it affects methods of teaching and voca- 
tional guidance; twelve hours should be given to an intensive 
study of the best methods of teaching the so-called academic sub- 
jects, chiefly English and arithmetic ; existing efforts in industrial 
education and an analysis of their present success and possible 
improvement ; twenty-four hours should be devoted to the study 
of organization of two or three courses, such as machine practice, 
pattern making and foundry practice, with a view to developing 
the proper sequence of presentation of these subjects by the cor- 
poration school teacher.” 

Mr. Hedden states it is possible that experience will develop 
the wisdom of a somewhat different distribution of time, or the 
extension of the course to include two years. But with a fairly 
high type of mechanic as a start, Mr. Hedden does not think 
that an extension of the course should prove necessary. This in- 
formation is published that instructors in trade apprenticeship 
courses may compare their present plan of teaching with the out- 
line as given by Mr. Hedden. 


Teaching the Farmer How to Operate His Tractor 





The January issue of the Harvester World contains an ex- 
cellent descriptive article of the increased activities of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company’s educational department. The 
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first training school for instructors was held at the Chicago 
Tractor Works from January 7th to 12th. Over one hundred 
instructors from the company’s eighty-nine branch houses in the 
United States attended these sessions, and took a stiff written 
examination at the close of the week to determine whether they 
were fitted to go back to their branch and instruct the farmers 
in the use, care, maintenance and repair of tractors. The trac- 
tor is becoming an increasingly important factor in food produc- 
tion, therefore the necessity of instructing the farmers of this 
country how to utilize their farm machinery to greatest ad- 
vantage. This splendid movement on the part of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company is just another evidence of the spirit 
of co-operation, which is making itself so manifest among the 
large industrial corporations. Shortage of help, lack of power, 
necessity for more food production and conservation, and con- 
gested traffic conditions have led the International Harvester 
Company, with the help of its tractor dealers, to plan a series 
of schools for the benefit of tractor owners everywhere. For 
several years the Harvester Company has been holding tractor 
schools at its branch houses in the United States and Canada, 
but this year it will carry tractor instruction directly to the owner 
wherever he may live. This will be done through more than five 
hundred schools, which have already been scheduled in localities 
where it is possible to gather for a few days’ instruction a group 
of tractor owners or others interested in farming. 

The instructors in these Harvester tractor schools will have 
the help of large diagrams and charts which have been prepared 
at considerable expense. In addition to the charts, the instructors 
will have on hand sets of extra parts, and wherever possible, the 
complete tractors themselves. At these schools instruction will 
be given in the use, care, maintenance and repair of tractors. 

These schools will be held for the benefit of all tractor own- 
ers. Any man who owns a tractor of any make will be welcome, 
for the Harvester Company is interested in seeing that every 
tractor is kept in working condition this year. Tractor knowl- 
edge, which will enable every owner to get the utmost service 
from his machine with the least delay and at the least expense, 
is what the Harvester Company hopes to give every tractor 
owner interested enough to attend a school. 

To insure most effective instruction, the company held two 
training schools for instructors at the Chicago Tractor Works, 
one from January 7th to 12th and the other from January 14th 
to 19th inclusive. Over one hundred instructors from the com- 
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pany’s eighty-nine branch houses in the States attended these 
schools. They underwent a very strenuous week of lectures and 
practical work, and at the end of the week were given a written 
test, after which they were to go out on the territory, meet 
tractor owners, and preach the gospel of better care and better 
operation. 

The dealers through whom these five hundred schools have 
already been scheduled are enthusiastically co-operating in mak- 
ing a success of this campaign, for no one realizes better than 
the implement dealer that the success of his community and of 
himself depends in large measure on the service he renders. 
Dealers who desire additional information on the subject of 
tractor schools are urged to write their branch house. 





Securing a Female Labor Supply and Training for Factory Work 


Sydney W. Ashe, of the General Electric Company, who is 
doing excellent work in connection with the Section on Indus- 
trial Training for War Emergency, which is one of the subsidiary 
committees of the Council of National Defense, and of which 
committee Percy S. Straus, president of R. H. Macy & Company, 
is chairman, has forwarded to the BULLETIN two letters, one re- 
ceived from the Winchester Repeating Arms Company of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and which gives a description of the efforts 
made by this company to develop latent forces of female labor, 
and also results of their factory training school. 

A committee was appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
in New Haven, co-operating with Mr. Ashe, to ascertain the 
probable training needs of the manufacturers of that city. This 
committee issued a questionnaire, which indicated the number of 
employes, male and female, that would be needed, and such other 
information as would tend to show the housing requirements, 
both as to volume and location. Then the newspaper editors and 
the manufacturers of the city were mobilized, criticisms were 
met, and the net result was that the conclusions reached were 
that there was a shortage of labor in New Haven, as well as else- 
where, and that the munition manufacturers must look out for 
themselves in this respect. 

The committee urged the desirability of all employers join- 
ing in the movement, and the manufacturers generally were con- 
verted to the plan. Large advertisements were published in local 
papers, appealing to the women of the city to enlist for industrial 
service. As a climax, at the opening of the campaign a mass 
meeting was arranged, with suitable speakers. Following this 
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meeting there was a large number of applications of women from 
almost every walk of life, which fully met the deficit in the labor 


supply. — pevELOPING OF FACTORY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Regarding the development of their factory training school, 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company wrote: 

“For several months we have been conducting a training 
school in our Cartridge Department. This school contains about 
fifteen representative machines, and new employes are sent to this 
school for a brief course of preliminary instruction. However, 
there is such a diversity of operations in our work that the prob- 
lem of applying this method to all of them assumes the greatest 
complexity. We are trying to adapt the idea to our various needs. 

“For example, in our Tool Department we have been send- 
ing female employes to our Apprentice Shop, where they have 
been taught how to read drawings, how to use the micrometer 
and how to handle a lathe or some other representative machine. 
After a period of training, ranging from a week to two weeks, 
these girls are sent to one of the tool shops and given a machine 
of their own. The results in this direction have been very sat- 
isfactory. 

“We have been placing a large number of female workers 
on various machines and hand operations in our Gun Department. 
Here the work has been so diversified that the formation of a 
special training school has presented great difficulties. 

“On the whole, we consider it inadvisable to train new em- 
ployes for particular operations unless there is some likelihood 
that the employes so trained can be used for the operation for 
which they are instructed. We base our policy in this respect on 
the psychological principle that practice in one kind of work does 
not necessarily mean ability in another kind of work, even though 
the two kinds of work are alike on the surface. We are still 
working on this problem, and shall be glad to keep you informed 
of the progress we make.” 


Would You Be Different? 

(The Harvester World) 
lf you want to be different from the common run of peo- 
ple, about all you have to do is to save some money. According 
to figures which the government has published, sixty-five people 
out of every one hundred who die in America leave not a penny 
behind them. Out of the thirty-five that are left, twenty-five 
manage to get together $1,300 during their lifetime, but die with 
less than that. Only nine people out of a hundred leave an es- 
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tate or property worth more than $5,000 when they die. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the people live from hand to mouth, and only 
two per cent may be called well-off in this world’s goods. Ninety- 
seven out of every hundred who live to be sixty-five have to de- 
pend on relatives, or friends, or charity for support. 

If you want to be different from the common run, save some 
money every month, accumulate a small fortune by the time you 
are ready to quit work, and get yourself in such financial condi- 
tion that you won’t become a dependent upon somebody, or some 
society, by the time you are sixty-five. 





Educational Activities of the General Electric Company 


Directing its appeal to the young men of Fort Wayne who 
are high school graduates or who are about to become graduates 
of the high school, the General Electric Company, Fort Wayne 
Works, has summarized the advantages of training in the local 
apprentice school in an article prepared by the education depart- 
ment of the plant, under the management of W. J. Hockett. 

“The question uppermost in minds of most young men who 
are completing high school is, ‘Shall I start to work now and be- 
gin to earn money or shall I go on to school and get a finished 
education, making further sacrifices of time and money?’ ” says 
the company’s statement. 

“Often financial circumstances determine the course to be 
followed, and the result is that they go to work. The General 
Electric Company is answering this question for.a great many 
young men by providing special training schools in its many fac- 
tories, where young men receive not only an education and spe- 
cial training of a high order but receive pay for the time as soon 
as they can start in on the course.” . 

The General Electric Company operates many plants through- 
out the United States and employs nearly 80,000 people. It de- 
signs and manufactures electrical machinery and apparatus of 
nearly every description and many other mechanical devices, the 
selling value of which exceeds a hundred million dollars a year. 
This complex business requires the services of a great many 
highly educated and skilled people. In order to supply this con- 
stant demand the company has invested a million dollars in build- 
ings and equipment to provide special training courses for young 
men. The young men who take up these courses become drafts- 
men, designers, engineers, salesmen, foremen, superintendents, 
and managers, at salaries ranging from $1,000 a year up. 

Graduates of high school and young men who have an 
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equivalent education are eligible to take up a three years’ course 
in electrical testing or drafting. Instructions in these courses 
deal with advanced algebra, trigonometry, descriptive and ana- 
lytic geometry, mechanics, mechanism, mechanics of materials, 
magnetism and electricity, machine and electrical design, heat and 
heat engines, elementary chemistry and metallurgy, mechanical 
drawing and business English. Practical work in the shop is ar- 
ranged so that the student follows a regular schedule, depending 
upon the courses pursued. Draftsmen and designing engineers 
work in the machine shops and repair departments 1% years, 
where they become masters of machine tool operations and me- 
chanical methods and devices. This is very essential from the 
draftsman’s standpoint, because he cannot design satisfactory 
mechanical apparatus without understanding just what can be 
done in the machine shop and foundry. After the students’ thor- 
ough training in the shop they go into the company’s drafting 
rooms, where they spend the remainder of their three years. 

The electrical tester’s and engineer’s work is a little more 
complex. They work in the factory as follows: 

Machine shop, ten and one-half months. 

Machine repair department, one and one-half months. 

Electrical manufacturing department, eight months. 

Testing of electrical machinery, twelve months. 

Drafting department, six months. 

The company encourages social and recreational activities 
among the students. Baseball, basketball teams and track athletic 
teams compete with those of other departments. There is an 
alumni association, through which the graduates of the various 
courses can keep in touch with each other. 





The Individual’s Relation to the Job 


G. J. ToLes 
Of the Larkin Company 


The successful organization of today must have as a founda- 
tion, the sowl. Industry, interest, accuracy, sympathetic consid- 
eration, reliableness and dependableness are some of the attributes 
of such a foundation. Constructive and desirable qualities are 
conspicuous in every member, regardless of his station. 

To place an organization on a high plane, every member 
must be a student of the laws of self-government. Conscientious 
work is not an off-spring of close supervision. Place a man upon 
his own resources and you create initiative, interest, aggressive- 
ness and a desire to make today’s work an improvement over 
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that of yesterday’s. Preparatory to such a departure, he must 
learn to appreciate his relation to the work, the importance at- 
tached to his efforts, his present worth and future prospects. 
Democracy in the shop or office promotes personal interest, which 
is the most valuable bond between employer and employe. 





How to Select the Right Man for an Apprenticeship Course 
By F. C. KorTMan 
Of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 

In selecting men for Trades Apprenticeship Courses it is 
well to keep in mind certain qualifications which the applicant 
should possess. 

These will vary, depending upon the trade for which ap- 
plication is made, the locality in which the industry is located 
and the supply of and demand for labor. Some of these are 
health, age, physique, education and experience. 

The applicant should, of course, be enthusiastic about his 
occupation, keen minded, alert and morally clean. 

The method of selection in the past was often based on the 
hit or miss principle, but today the subject has acquired such 
importance that more scientific methods are being widely adopted 
to secure the right kind of material. 

The shop itself is, gf course, the reservoir from which most 
of this material comes, though not necessarily the best. The 
community in general and the grammar and high schools in par- 
ticular can be cultivated to advantage. The country districts 
also are well worth considering. 

The contact between the applicant and the industry may be 
established through parents or friends, by personal interview or 
by correspondence. In general, less mistakes in selection will 
be made if the applicant is interviewed by more than one person. 

Broadly speaking, the requirements are: physical, mental 
and mechanical. The last two can, in a measure, be determined 
by examinations and tests, followed by a trial period. 

The lower age limit in this state is fixed by law at sixteen 
years. In general, the upper limit should not exceed twenty or 
at most twenty-one, except in special cases. Few men will stick 
to a course until they are twenty-four or twenty-five years of 


age. 
The applicant should undergo a medical examination to de- 
termine his general health and physical fitness for the kind of 


work in which he expects to engage. 
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He should have passed the seventh grade of public school, 
although eighth grade or a year or two of high school are pre- 
ferable. He should be able to use in a practical way the knowl- 
edge gained at school. 

If he has had some practical experience in factory or ma- 
chine work it will be to his advantage, as this will help him to 
choose for himself the trade he wishes to learn instead of having 
it selected for him by someone who knows little or nothing of 
his ability or aptitude. 

The following is an outline of the method of selecting ap- 
prentices as practiced by the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 

All apprentices are selected and trained under the super- 
vision of the Educational Department. Machinists, pattern 
makers, toolmakers, foundrymen and electrical apprentices come 
directly under the supervision of the Trades- Apprentice Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Director of Trades Training, who is 
chairman of the committee, the instructor in charge of shop prob- 
lem work and the instructor in charge of drawing in the ap- 
prentice school, the general foreman in charge of the training 
shop, who is responsible for the shop training of all machinist 
and pattern maker apprentices and the foreman in charge of 
shop training of electrician apprentices who is responsible for 
the scheduling and transferring of all apprentices in the shop. 

Applicants for machinist and pattern making courses come 
mostly from our shops and offices, nearly all electrician appren- 
tices are selected by correspondence as few from our own works 
or vicinity apply, probably owing to the higher standard required. 
Few apply directly from schools, this probably being due to the 
fact that we have not cultivated this field. 

Applicants are interviewed in turn by three members of the 
committee who try to determine the general character and habits 
of the boys, their activities in and out of school, their education, 
home environment, and how they employ their spare time. 
Whether they have a natural inclination for mechanical work and 
how they came to select the particular trade for which they make 
application is also considered. To determine whether they have 
a working knowledge of mathematics studied in school they are 
given a list of ten problems to solve, one and a half hours being 
allowed for the work. 

To determine their mechanical ability a number of tests are 
given, consisting of several arrangements of levers and gears, 
the question being to predetermine in which direction a gear 
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will revolve or a lever will move when another gear or lever is 
moved in a given direction. One test is to take apart a very 
simple switch base and reassemble it, another is to assemble an 
ordinary door lock. 

We have found that while tests may not indicate a man’s 
mechanical ability to a great extent, they have in almost every 
case confirmed our opinions arrived at by the interview and 
problem test. 

In the case of electrician apprentices who apply by cor- 
respondence, a questionnaire is sent to them which tends to bring 
out the same information which we ordinarily get by personally 
interviewing, insofar as this is possible. 

If all members of the committee agree that the applicant is 
a good prospect for the course he is sent to the Relief Depart- 
ment for a medical examination which is equivalent to examina- 
tions by insurance companies. 

After the apprentices have been accepted they are placed 
in the shop for a trial period of three months, during which time 
their shop and class work, general behavior and attitude toward 
their work and superiors are carefully studied. If the apprentice 
does not make satisfactory progress his case is taken up for dis- 
cussion at the committee meeting and an effort made to correct 
the defect by personal interviews, by changing his work or his 
location in the shop. 

At the end of three months with the company the apprentice- 
ship committee discusses his shop and class work in detail, and 
if he is entirely satisfactory he is given the agreement which 
makes him a full-fledged apprentice. 

The method of grading is as follows: Apprentices are di- 
vided into four classes, A—very good; B—good ; C—poor; D— 
unsatisfactory. The shop work counts for two-thirds and the 
class work for one-third in making up this grade. If the ap- 
prentice falls in the “D” class he is released; if in the “C” class 
every effort is made to have him improve his standing. 





How to Operate the Apprentice Training Section of the Shop 


A paper read before the Pittsburgh Chapter by Chas. H. 
Angell, of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 


pany: 

Many things enter into the training of boys. Among the 
more important are character and skill. In dealing with boys I 
find that these go very largely hand in hand. The function of the 
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training shop is to develop these points to as great a degree as 


possible. 
TRADES TAUGHT IN METAL INDUSTRIES 


The trades commonly taught in the metal industries are Elec- 
trician, Foundryman, Machinist, Pattern Maker and Tool Maker, 
each course being four years in length. 

To train boys for these trades we should have a well-equipped 
training section located in the factory building where it can be 
easily reached from any shop section. 


EQUIPMENT OF TRAINING SECTION 

The equipment of the training section should consist of a 
full line of modern machine tools, lathes, planers, drill presses, 
boring mills, slotters, shapers, milling machines, grinders, gear 
cutters, etc. The bench should be supplied with a sufficient num- 
ber of vises, with plenty of room on all sides, also portable vise 
benches and layout table lined at right angles, supplied with 
clamps, parallels, angle plates, “V” blocks and any other tools 
needed in handling this work. 

While the modern tools, with all the appliances for accuracy 
and speed, are essential, there is still a very great need for the 
older tools, such as lathes with change gears, without swivel head 
or taper attachment. Many times we find places where the mod- 
ern tool does not exist and the older style must be used. It is 
therefore good practice to have some experience without the helps 
which we find on the modern tool. 


WORK IN TRAINING SCHOOL 

The line of work in the training section should be as varied 
as possible, an all-round training being desired. At the same 
time it is well to have it on a production basis, as without the 
spur of time the apprentice will get into the habit of loafing on 
the job. However, production should not be carried to the ex- 
treme, the points aimed at being accuracy and finish. 

The school work of the apprentices is of the greatest impor- 
tance and should follow the shop work as closely as possible. The 
time spent in school should be at least four hours per week, and, 
if possible, more. Home work should also be given in the same 
amount as school work. 

All apprentices should be advised to read some good trade 
journal and ask questions concerning what he reads and sees. 
I believe a series of lectures would be a very great advantage. 
Also inspection trips through the various factories in the district. 
On these occasions the apprentices should be accompanied by a 
competent instructor to explain the apparatus and operations. 
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TRANSFERS TO VARIOUS SHOP SECTIONS 


Transfers should be made according to a definite schedule, 
taking into consideration shop conditions which cannot be over- 
come. Each apprentice should have the time necessary to fa- 
miliarize himself with the various machines, tools and hand oper- 
ations. However, some boys will progress much more rapidly 
than others and will not need the same length of time in certain 
sections. Such boys can be placed on special work, such as draft- 
ing, tool design, inspections, etc. 


SHOP INSTRUCTORS 


Instructors should be first-class, all-round men, who have 
had many years of experience and have reached the age where 
their judgment is of such a nature that they will not jump to 
conclusions and will have infinite patience, for mistakes will be 
many. In correcting an apprentice judgment and patience must 
be used, and the instructor should be one who likes boys and is 
interested in them—broad enough to overlook their failings, and 
when correction is required of a disposition that he can make the 
boy realize the importance of doing the job wel! without leaving 
a sore spot. I believe that correction administered properly is of 
the greatest importance; while if not wisely used nothing will 
cause more trouble. An instructor can handle efficiently about 
fifteen boys. 

GRADING 

First, attitude; second, workmanship; third, speed. 

Attitude, covering character, his actions in the shop, real 
manliness. Workmanship, covering the ability to do a job well, 
no matter how unimportant; attention to details—doing the right 
things at the right time. Speed, ability to get the work done in 
a reasonable time and eventually to come up to the time required 
in the best practice. The weight shop grades should carry as 
compared with the school grades should be two-thirds shop and 
one-third school. 


SELECTION FOR EXECUTIVE OR OTHER SPECIAL TRAINING 


Among young men in any position we find the fellow who 
assumes leadership. Upon taking up a job he gets his informa- 
tion, then from that his material, and puts it into work in a sys- 
tematic manner. On any work he instinctively assumes leader- 
ship. The job done by him is well done. Everything comes out 
smoothly, without a hitch or hindrance. Such a boy will get 
along, and is good executive material. 

On the other hand, we find another fellow very careful— 
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methodical. Each size must be just so and all fits made cor- 
rectly. Each detail must be worked out in an accurate manner. 
He does not seem to care for quantity but for quality. Every 
part of his work must be up to the standard or better. He has 
lots of patience, does not get discouraged if he does not turn 
out a great amount of work, but what he does do is done to the 
best of his ability, and his aim is to do whatever he does in such 
a manner that no one can question its accuracy. Such a man is 
the best material for a tool maker, not an éxecutive. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The apprentice should receive a general all-round training 
while on the course, after which, if he so desires, he can spe- 
cialize. I believe the time for specialization is after the course is 
completed. 

SHOP DISCIPLINE 

No man can amount to anything unless he can control him- 
self. A fellow who can keep his head under provocation is the 
fellow who gets ahead. Discipline should be instilled in the ap- 
prentice. He should be taught to obey orders, and when 4n or- 
der is given which he does not understand it is well to explain 
it to him as soon as it is issued. A copy of the shop. rules should 
be handed to each apprentice, with instructions for him to study 
them, and at the same time it should be explained that all rules 
are made for the benefit of the man as well as the company. 


CONCLUSION 
In closing, let me say that the chief thing in life is to try to 
see things from the other fellow’s point of view. If we do so, 
many times we will reserve our decisions, or at least revise them. 
No man can be right all the time, and many times if he will look 
at it with the other fellow’s eyes he will modify his action. 


NOTES 


The fifth annual report of the Employes’ Benefit Fund Com- 
mittee of the New York Telephone Company, co-operating with 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania and the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company, shows there are seventy-four 
men and thirty-four women employes who have been retired on 
pensions. Under the plan, which involves accidents and sick 
benefits, $2,466,666 has been paid out during the period from 
1913 to 1916, inclusive. There is also a credit balance in the 


fund of $2,000,000. 
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Five hundred and nineteen students enrolled for the spring 
term of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
evening classes. The company reports that while the enrolment 
this year is slightly below the standard of previous years, the 
students are showing a greater interest in their work than ever 
before. Many of the graduates of their school are now engaged 
in service for the Government. 





The Harvester World, the house organ of the International 
Harvester Company, is urging the employes of that corporation 
to study public speech. It is pointed out that “Harvester men 
occupy places of leadership such that it is necessary for them oc- 
casionally to make speeches in public,” and continues the advice, 
“you ought never to refuse an invitation to speak.” 





Store News, the house organ of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., states that the employment division of their company, under 
the supervision of Mr. F. E. Weakly, is attracting much atten- 
tion. Mr. Weakly is often requested to address associations, and 
is a recognized authority on employment problems. 





The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company continues to issue the 
helpful brochures on business subjects. The latest to reach the 
BULLETIN is No. 11: “Form Letters That Sell,” and it is full of 
meaty suggestions helpful in character. 





The Western Union News points out that the employes of 
this progressive company received during 1917, in addition to 
their regular wages, salaries amounting to $3,380,000, special 
payments amounting to $2,170,000, and pensions, insurance, sick- 
ness and accident benefits of $741,000. The business of the com- 
pany was good, and the employes shared in the profits, including 
vacations, to a total of about $5,000,000. 





The International Harvester Company has extended its ag- 
ricultural schools into eastern territory. During December short 
courses were held at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where Super- 
intendent Francis, and Professor of Agriculture Snyder, of the 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Indian School, extended an invitation to 
the students to go to Carlisle, and there turned over the entire 
equipment of the Indian School to the short-course crew. As a 
result, seven hundred educated young Indians will carry back 
to the land with them additional knowledge of agriculture and the 
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machinery necessary to insure maximum yields. Short courses 
were also held at Philadelphia, Pottstown and Reading. 


To Eradicate Illiteracy in the United States 


In the auditorium of the Interior Department Building in 
Washington more than 700 representative American men and 
women recently met to discuss illiteracy in the United States. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane, who called the meeting, estimated that 
the loss in this country due to illiteracy probably exceeded $825,- 
000,000 each year. At present he pointed out there are more 
than 5,500,000 persons in the United States who can neither 
read or write. 

Those who attended the conference included Governors of 
States, educators, representatives of capital and labor, clergymen, 
and others concerned about illiteracy. : 

“T believe,” said Secretary Lane, “that we should give seri- 
ous consideration to the education of those who cannot read or 
write. There are in the United States 5,516,163 persons over 10 
years of age unable to read or write any language. There are 
now nearly 700,000 men of draft age in the United States who 
cannot read or write. Over 4,600,000 of the illiterates were 20 
years of age or more. 

“The percentage of illiterates varies in States, from 1.7 per 
cent in Iowa to 29 per cent in Louisiana. Over 58 per cent are 
white persons, and of these 1,500,000 ‘are native-born whites. 

“Consider the economic loss. If the productive labor value 
of an illiterate is less by only 50 cents a day than that of an edu- 
cated man or woman, the country is losing $825,000,000 a year 
through illiteracy. The Government spends millions to give in- 
formation to people in rural districts about farming and home- 
making. Yet 3,700,000, or 10 per cent of our country folk, can- 
not read or write, cannot read a bulletin, a farm paper, food 
pledge, or can they keep accounts. An uninformed democracy is 
not a democracy.” 

A bill is now pending in Congress, known as House Bill 
6,470, which provides for an appropriation to be used by the Bu- 
reau of Education in the proposed campaign to eradicate adult 
illiteracy everywhere in the nation. The bill has the hearty ap- 
proval of Secretary Lane. 


The Negro Race and Education 


That “thorough and efficient education, with stress for the 
time being on its practical side, must be relied upon as our best 
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and most effective remedy” for the negro problem, is the con- 
clusion of an exhaustive report on “The Economic Value of 
Negro Education,” made public recently by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. The report was prepared 
for the Chamber, after careful and impartial study of what it 
calls “this perplexing situation,” by its committee on statistics 
and standards. 

After pointing out that there are in the United States 10,- 
000,000 negroes, or about 11 per cent of our population, and that 
about 90 per cent reside in the Southern States, where they form 
about 30 per cent of the population, the report shows that in the 
fifty years which have elapsed since the manumission of the slaves, 
illiteracy among them decreased from 90 to 30 per cent. 

“The most important and fundamental need of education 
for the negro, from an economic point of view, is rural and ag- 
ricultural training ; for the colored man is essentially a dweller in 
the country and is at his best there. 

“In the decade 1900-10 the number of negroes engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits in the United States in- 
creased from 275,000 to 704,000, or a much greater proportionate 
increase than the growth of negro population, and yet this was 
only 6.5 per cent of the total number of negroes in the country.” 


Ex-President Roosevelt has strongly endorsed the provisions 
of the bill before Congress to re-educate disabled soldiers, thus 
enabling them to become independent or largely independent of 
pensions which will be granted by the government. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Sub-Committees of the Executive Committee 
Program Membership 
F. C. Henperscnott, Chairman. W. W. Kincam, Chairman. 
The New York Edison Com- The Spirella Company, Inc. 


pany, New York, N. Y. ; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Duties: Duties: 


To plan the work assignments of To be responsible for getting new 


committees and the convention members. To investigate the 
loss of old members, c 
program. 





Co-operation with Other Organiza- 
Publications 


E. J. Menren, Chairman. 
McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


Duties: 
To supervise the Association’s 
publications. 


tions 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman. 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for co-opera- 
tion with other organizations. 











Training Educational Directors 


C. R. Doortey, Chairman, 


Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


East 





Organization and Administration 

A. C. Vina, Chairman. 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company, New York, 
N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 

Methods of Instruction 

J. K. Brucrer, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To further determine the appli- 
cation of the laboratory, library 
and inspection trip methods. 

Public Education 
Section I—Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 

C. E. Suaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine ways by which 
member companies can best co- 
operate with these schools. 

Section II—Continuation Schools 
Dr. Paut KREUZPOINTNER, Chair- 
man. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 

To report on the application of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Educational Law. 

Health Education 

Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Duties: 





Committees of the Association 








the experimental 
with New 
York University for training 


To supervise 
course arranged 


educational directors and in- 
structors with a view to de- 
veloping similar plans at other 
educational institutions. 


Duties: 
To suggest methods of improv- 
ing the health of employes. 


Employment 
F, P. Pirzer, General Chairman. 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 


Section I—Employes Selection and 

Job Analysis 

H. A. Horr, Chairman. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Duties: 

To determine how typical cleri- 
cal and mechanical jobs can be 
analyzed as an aid in determin- 
ing the kind of employe de- 
sired. 

How can employes’ fitness for 
particular typical jobs be de- 
termined by tests. 

To determine records and organ- 
ization necessary to best han- 
dle promotions and transfers. 


Section II—Labor Turnover 
F. P. Pitzer. 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To determine the best methods 
of calculating turnover. 
To determine that per cent of 
turnover under typical condi- 
tions which :an be accepted as 


normal. 

Marketing 

Dr. Lee Gattoway, General 
Chairman. 
New York University, New 
York, N. ¥. 
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Section I—Advertising, Selling and 

Distribution 

Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. 

Duties: 

To ascertain what organized 
training is desirable for those 
engaged in foreign trades. 

Section II—Retail Salesmanship 

Miss BuELAH KENNARD, 

23 Park Ave., New York City. 
Duties: 

To determine how to teach a 
knowledge of merchandise and 
its uses as a basis of training 
for better service in retail sell- 
ing. 

Office Work Training 

R. H. Purrer, Chairman. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine under what con- 
ditions is organized training 
for office boys, clerks and ste- 
nographers advisable. 

Technical and Executive Training 

KENDALL WEISIGER, General 

Chairman. 
Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Section I—Technical 

W. M. Sxirr, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine what ways can em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
co-operate with technical 
schools, 

Section II—Executive 

NorMAN Co.ttyer, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of promo- 
tion and training of minor 
executives in handling men and 
carrying out company policies. 

Trade Apprenticeship 

F. W. Tuomas, General Chair- 

man. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad System, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Section I—Railroads 
Tuomas G. Gray, Chairman. 


Southern Pacific Company, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Duties: 

To determine what supervision 
of work is desirable for other 
than machinist apprentices in 
railroad shops. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

J. J. Garvey, Chairman. 

Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Chicago, III. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is an apprentice instruc- 
tion shop desirable in a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Section ITI—Steel 

P. E. WAKEFIELD, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what supervision of 
shop work is desirable for ap- 
prentices in steel mills. 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 

J. E. Banxs, General Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Section I—Unskilled 

H. T. Watter, Chairman. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine best plans for 
‘Americanizing the foreign born. 

Recommend standard educational 
programs for American (in- 


cluding negroes) unskilled 
workmen. © 


To determine best methods of 
teaching English to the foreign 
born. 

Section II—Semi-skilled 

Cart S. Corer, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Duties: 

To determine best methods of in- 
struction to bring operators up 
to standard rates on specific 
tasks, 

Local Chapters 

JouN McLegop, Chairmar. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Duties: 

To be responsible for the rela- 
tions with the Association’s 
Local Chapters. 

To supervise the organization of 


groups of members into Local 
Chapters. 

To be responsible for the fur- 
thering of the Association’s in- 
terests through the Local Chap- 
ters. 

Nominating 

Joun McLegop, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To nominate candidates for the 
offices and executive committee 
as required by the constitution. 





DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pittsburgh Local Chapter 


C. R. Dootey, Chairman, 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Duquesne, Pa. 


New York Local Chapter 


Joun T. Scanton, Chairman, 
Standard Fashion Company, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Local Chapter 


Mont H. Wricut, Chairman, 

John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. F. DouGHerty, Secretary-Treasurer, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Chicago Local Chapter 


WittraM R., DeFIetp, Chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, III. 
James J. Garvey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Hawthorne Station, Chicago, IIl. 





POLICY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ArTHUR WILLIAMS, Chairman, 


General Commercial Manager The 


New York Edison Company. 


CLARENCE H. Howarp, President, 
Commonwealth Steel Company. 


Dr. JOHN PRICE JACKSON, 


Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 


try of Pennsylvania. 


A. A. AnperRsoN, Secretary Educa- 


tional Committee, 
American Museum of Safety. 


N. F. Brapy, President, 
The New York Edison Company. 


CHANCELLOR E. E. Brown, 
New York University. 


Grorce B. CorTeLyou, President, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. 


T. E. Donnetiey, President, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


Dr. JoHN FINLEY, 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. 


H. A. Hauuican, Vice-President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
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Dr. ARTHUR A. HAMERSCHLAG, Di- 
rector, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
WituiaM R. Heath, Vice-President, 
Larkin Company. 
N. C. Kincssury, Vice-President, 
ee Telephone & Telegraph 


M. W. Mix, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company. 


Joun H. Patterson, President, 
The National Cash Register Com- 


pany. 


James A. ROOSEVELT, 
Roosevelt & Thompson. 


Dr. CHARLES P. STEINMET2, 
General Electric Company. 


Dr. HERBERT J. TiLy, General Man- 


ager, 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 


Joun McLeop, Ex-President, 
The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company. 





Women Take 1,413,000 Jobs 


An increase of 1,426,000 in the number of women employed 
since 1914 is shown in figures announced April Ist by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The greatest increase was in industries, 
which took in 530,000 more women, but the largest proportionate 
increase was 214,000 additional women taken into Govern- 
ment service. Women have replaced 1,413,000 men, since the war 


broke out. 





Class ‘‘A’”? Members 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901-11 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 


PP err ers er rere ee eee rR. W. K. Pace 
AMERICAN BripGe Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.................. Mr. E. BANKS 
American Harp Rusper Company, New York City............ Mr. S. H. Renton 
AMERICAN LocoMoTIVE COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y.......... Mr. L. L. Park 
AMERICAN ROLLING Mitt Company, Middletown, Ream Mr. CHarves R. Hoox 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, FS & A. HuNTER 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 1s Dey St. N. Y...Mr. K. W. Waterson 
Atcutson, Topexa & SANTA Fe Rarway Co., Topeka, Kan..... yo . F. W. THomas 
Tue ATLANTIC ReFintnGc Company, Philadelphia, Pa........... rR J. D. Git 
THE — TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 

pitts hkibet bebe akin banrehheiaenint henehs oénde wkd se. I. C. Lyncu 
Tue Bases Macutne Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn........ E. BILton 
Eee EOOIUEE TURD, DUO, Bes Bosc cccccdsccvcceccoccecses Me. H. V. R. ScHEEtL 
BurrouGHs ADDING MACHINE Co., ee Mr. F. H. DopGce 
Pp! § - i SS %) ae Mr. C. L. JAMISON 
Ca Co. UL. MR. ci encaesdccevecsccetenee MR yo HN McLeop 
Tae Centra Nationa Bank, Philadelphia, Pa................ Me mim Y. ConraD 
Tue CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, N. Y............... Mr. M. H. Hower 
Tue CLEVELAND-Cu1FFs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich....... Mr. fe H. Movutton 
Cocumsia Steet & SHAFTING Company, Pittsburgh, Pa........ Mr. E. L. PARKER 
COMMONWEALTH Epison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 

boseeeas Mr. Frep R. JENKINS 


nie api eataaien Mr. ArtHur T. Morey 


CONSOLIDATED Gas Co. oF N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City.Mr. Wittiam D. KELUEY 
Conso.ipaTep Gas, Evectric Licut & Power Co., of Baltimore, 


SS eae 


hint heh eeeal Mr. Deuctas BuRNETT 


Curtis Lumsper & Mitt Work Company, Clinton, Iowa.. ...Mr. Foster Hotmes 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, 


Henry Disston & Sons, INc., Philadel hia, Pa 
DopGe MANUFACTURING Co., ‘Mishaw a, Ind.. 
R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. 

ON OS) RE a rere rre 


hhh the whe keel Mr. MEtvitte W. Mix 


Seccocsncada Mr. C. E. SHaw 


Mr. Wm. D. Disston 


Mr. T. E. DONNELLEY 


E. I. puPont pE Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware....... Major F. O. WHITLOCK 


Manvracturinc Company, Bangor, 


Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, ee 


ELLswortH COLLIERIES COMPANY, Ellsworth, Pa............. Mr. E. E. Baca 
EquitasB_e Lire AssurANcE Society, New York, N. Y..........Mr. F. P. Pitzer 


Pets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa............ 








